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PHournal of Belles Bettres. 


The Doctor, &c. Vols. |. and II. London: 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & 
Longman. 1834. 

(In continuation.) 

The specimen given last week of the worthless 
portions of the Doctor, must have satisfied most 
persons that it is not all worthy of republication. 
The work bears the decided impress of talent, 
and has been attributed to no less a personage 
than the poet laureate, Mr. Southey. D'Israeli, 
Mr. Frere, Sir Egerton Brydges, and Hartley 
Coleridge, have also been successively spoken of, 
and from internal evidence rejected. But the 
bare fact of the production having been attri- 
buted to them is praof of its merit; for each 
name leaves a strong impression of the ability 
and erudition it evinces. We proceed to-day 
with extracts immediately succeeding the chap- 
ter last published, entitled “Description of a 
Yeoman’s House in the West Riding of York- 
shire a hundred years ago.” These extracts are 
given almost without abridgment. 





CHAPTER V. P. I. 


Extension of the Science of Physiognomy, with some Re- 
marks upon the Practical Uses of Craniology. 
They who know that the word physiognomy is not 
derived from phiz, and infer from that knowledge that 
the science is not contined to the visage alone, have 
extended it to handwritings. also, and hence it has be- 
come fashionable in this aye gfcollectors to collect thie 
autographs of remarkable persons. But now that Mr. 
Rapior has arisen, * the reformer of illegible hands,’ he 
and his rival, Mr. Carstaire, teach all their pupils to 
write alike, The countenance, however, has fairer play 
in our days than it had in old times, for the long heads 
of the sixteenth century were made by the nurses, not 
by nature, Elongating the nose, flattening the tem. 
plea, and raising the forehead, are no longer performed 
»”y manual force, and the face undergoes now no other 
artificial modelling than such ax may be impressed upon 
it by the aid of the looking-glaxs, So far physiognomy 
bevomes lowa difficult, the data upon which it haa to 
proceed not having boen falsified ab initio; but there 
arives a question, in What state ought they to bo exa- 
mined? Dr, Gall is shaving the head, and overhauling 
itasea Turk does» Cireassian upon sale, that he may 
discover upon the outside of the skull the organs of 
fighting, murder, cunning, and thieving (noar neigh- 
bours in his mappa cerebri,) of comparing colours, of 
music, of sexual instinct, of philosophical judgment, &c. 
&c., all which, with all other qualities, have their lati- 
tudes and longitudes in the brain, and are conspicuous 
upon the outward skull, according to the degree in 
which they influence the character of the individual. 
It must be admitted that if this learned German's 
theory of craniology be well founded, the gods have 
52—JuNE 24, 1834. 


devised a much surer, safer and more convenient means| politician of base-metal, for a soldier of steel, and for a 
for discovering the real-characters of the lords and la-|sailor of heart of English oak. 


dies of the creation, than what Momus proposed, when 


Dr. Gall would doubtless require the naked head to 


he advised that a window should be placed in the}be submitted to him for judgment. Contrariwise I 


breast. 
had actually been a window in the sternum—it is I 
think beyond all doubt that a window-shutter would 
scon have been found indispensably necessary in cold 
climates, more especially in England, where pulmonary 
complaints are so trequent; and, secondly, the wind 
would not be more injurious to the lungs in high lati- 
tudes, than the sun would be to the liver in torrid re- 
gions; indeed, every where during summer it would be 
impossible to exist without a green curtain, or Venitian 
blinds to the window; and after all, take what precau- 
tions we might, the world would be ten times more 
bilious than it is, Another great physical inconve- 
nience would also have arisen; for if men could peep 
into their insides at any time, and see the motions and 
the fermentations which are continually going on, and 
see the rise and progress of every malady distinctly 
marked in the changes it produced,so many nervous dis- 
eases would be brought on by frequent inspection, and so 
many derangements fron attempting to regulate the 
machine, that the only way to prevent it from making 
a full step, would be to put a lock upon tie shutter, 
and deliver the key to the physician. 


But upon Dr. Gall’s theory how many and what 
obvious advantages result! Nor are they merely con- 
fined to the purposes of speculative physiognomy ; 
the uses of his theory as applied to practice offer tu us 
hopes scarcely less delightful than those which seemed 
to dawn upon mankind with the discovery of the gases, 
and with the commencement of the French revolution. 
In courts of justice, for instance, how beautifully would 
this new science supply any little deficiency of evidence 
upon trial! If a man were arraigned for murder, and 
the case were doubtful, but he were found to have a 
decided organ for the crime, it would bo of little matter 
whether he had committed the specific fact in the in- 
dictment of not; for hanging, if not applicable as 
punishment, would bo proper for prevention, Think 
also in state triale what infinite advantages an attorney 

eneral might derive from the opinion of a regius pro- 
fossor of craniology! Even theee are but partial bene. 
fits, Our gewerals, ministore, and diplomatiats would 
then unerringly be chosen by the outside of the head, 
though a criterion might still be wanted to ascertain 
when it was too thick and when too thin, But the 
groateat advantagos are those which this new ayatem 
would afford to education; for by the joint efforts of 
Dr, Gall and Mr. Edgeworth we should be able to 
breed up men according to any pattern which parents 
or guardians might think proper to bexpeak, ‘The doe. 
tor would design the mould, and Mr, Edgeworth by his 
skill in mechanics devise, with characteriatic ingenu. 
ity, the best means of making and applying it, As soon 
as the child was born, the professional cap, medical, mili- 
tary, theological, commercial or logal, would be put on, 
and thus he would be porfectly prepared for Mr, Edge. 
worth's admirable system of professional education, | 
will pursue this subject no farther than just to hint, 
that the materials of the mould may operate sympa- 
thetically, and therefore that for a leuryer in rus the 





For if his advice had been followed, and there| opine—and all the ladies will agree with me in this 


opinion—tiat the head ought neither to be stript, nor 
even examined in undress, but that it should be taken 
with all its accompaniments, when the owner has made 
the best of it, the accompaniments being not unfre- 
quently more indicative than the features themselves. 
Long ago the question whether a man is most like him- 
self drest or undrest, was propounded to the British Apol 
fo; and it was answered by the vraclo that a man of God 
Almighty’s making is most like himself when undrest; 
bat a man of a tailor’s, periwig-maker’s, and semp- 
stress’s making, when drest. The oracle answered 
tightly; for no man can select his own eyes, nose or 
mouth—but his wig and his whiskers are of his own 
choosing. And to use an illustrious instance, how 
much of character is there in that awful wig which 
always in its box accompanies Dr. Parr upon his visits 
of ceremony, that it may be put on in the hall, with all 
its feathery honours thick upon it; not a curl deranged, 
a hair flattened, or a particle of powder wasted on the 
way! 

But if we would form a judgment of the interior of 
that portentuus head which is thus formidably obum- 
brated, how could it be done so well as by beholding 
the doctor among his books, and there seeing the food 
upon which his terrific intellect is fed. There we should 
seo the accents, quantities, dialects, digammmas, and 
other such stoall gear as in these days constitute the 
complete armour of a perfect scholar; and by thus dis. 
covering what goes into the head we might form a fair 
estimate of what was likely to come out of it, This is 
a truth which, with many others of equal importance, 
will be beautifully elucidated in this nonpareil history, 
For Daniel Dove, the father, had a collection of books; 
they were not sv numerous ax those of his contempo- 
rary Harley, famous for his library, and infamous for 
the peace of Utrecht; but he was perfectly conversant 
with all theircontents, which is more than could be said 
of the Barl of Oxford, 

Rouder, whether thou art man, woman or child, thou 
art doubtless acquainted with the doctrine of associa- 
tion ay inculeated by the great Mr, Locke and hin din. 
ciples. But never hast thou seen that doctrine vo 
richly and #0 entirely exemplified as in this great his. 
tory, the association of ideas being, in oriental phrase, 
the wilkon thread upon which ite pearls are strung, 

* Dowultoriness,” says Mr, Danby, * may ofton be the 
mark of a full head; connection muat proceed from a 
thoughtful one." 


CHAPTER VIL Py 1. 

“lt Collection of Books, none of which are ineluded 
amongst the Publications of any Society for the Promo- 
tion of Knowledge, Religious or Profane-—Happiness 
in Humble Life. 

Happily for Daniel, he lived before the age of ma. 
gazines, reviews, cyclopmdias, elegant extracts and 
literary newspapery, so that he gathered the fruit of 
knowledge for himself, instead of receiving it from the 
dirty fingers of a retail vender, His buoks were few 





cap should be made of brass, for a divine of load, for a) 


in number, but they wero all weighty cither in matter 
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or in size. They consisted of the Morte d’Arthur in 
the fine black-letter edition of Copland; Plutarch’s 
Morais and Pliny’s Natural History, two goodly folios, 
full as an egg of meat, and both translated by that old 
worthy Philemon, who for the service which he ren- 
dered to his contemporaries and to his countrymen, 
deserves to be called the best of the Hollands, without 
disparaging either the lord or the doctor of that appel- 
lation. The whole works of Joshua Sylvester (whose 
name, let me tell thee, reader, in passing, was accented 
upon the first syllable by his cotemporaries, not as now, 
upon the second ;)—Jean Petit’s History of the Nether- 
lands, translated and continued by Edward Grimeston, 
another worthy of the Philemon order; Sir Kenelm 
Digby's Discourses; Stowe’s Chronicle; Joshua Barnes s 
Life of Edward IIL; ‘Ripley Revived by Eireneus 
Philalethes, an Englishman, styling himself Citizen of 
the World,’ with its mysterious frontispiece representing 
the Domus Nature, to which, Nil deest, nisi clavis: the 
Pilgrim's Progress; two volumes of Ozell’s translation 
of Rabelais; Latimer’s Serinons, and the last volume 
of Fox's Martyrs, which latter book had been brought 
him by his wife. The Pilgrim’s Progress was a godmo- 
ther’s present to his son; the odd volumes of Rabelais 
he had picked up at Kendal, at a sale, in a lot with 
Ripley Revived and Plutarch’s Morals; the others he 
had inherited. 

Daniel had looked into all these books, read most 
of them, and believed all that he read, except Rabclais, 
which he could not tell what to make of. He was not 
however one of those persors who complacently sup- 
pose every thing to be nonsense, which they do not 
perfect!y comprehend, or flatter themselves that they 
do. His simple heart judged of books by what they 
ought to be, little knowing what they are. It never 
occurred to him that any thing would be printed which 
was not worth printing, any thing which did not 
convey either reasonable delight or useful instruction : 
and he was no more disposed to doubt the truth of 
what he read, than to question the veracity of his 
neighbour, or any one who had no interest in deceiving 
him. A book carried with it to him authority in its 
very aspect. 

There are things which we do not undervalue be- 
cause we are familiar with them, but which are ad- 
mired the more the more thoroughly they are known 
and understood; it is thus with the grand objects of 
nature and the finest works of art—with whatsvover is 
truly great and excellent, Daniel was not deficient in 
imagination; but no description of places which he had 
never seen, however exaggerated (as such things al- 
ways arc) impressed him so strongly as those objects 
in his own neighbourhood, which he had known from 
childhood, ‘Three or four times in his life it had hap- 
pened that strangers, with a curiosity as uncommon in 
that age as it is general in this, came from afar to visit 
these wonders of the West Riding, and Daniel accom. 
panied them with a delight such as he never experi- 
enced on any othor occasion, 

But the author in whom ho dolighted most was Plu- 
tarch, of whose works he was lucky enough to possess 
the worthier half: if the other had perished Plutarch 
would not have been a popular writer, but he would 
havo held a higher place in the estimation of the judi- 
cious, Daniel could have posed a candidato for uni- 
versity honours, and perhaps the examiner too, with 
some of tho odd learning which he had stored up in 
his memory from these great repositories of ancient 
knowledge. Refusing all reward for such services, the 
strangers to whom he officiated as a guide, though they 

vorceived that ho was an extraordinary person, were 
tittle aware how much information he had acquired, 
and of how strange a kind, His talk with them did 
not go beyond the subjects which the scenes they camo 
to visit naturally suggested, and they wondered more 
at the questions ho asked, than at any thing which 
he advanced himself, For his disposition was naturally 
shy, and that which had been bashfulness in youth as- 
sumed the appearance of reserve ax ho advanced in life; 
for having none to communicate with upon bis favourite 
studios, he lived in an intellectual werld of his own, a 
mental solitude as complete as that of Alexander Selkirk 
or Robifison Crusve, Even to the curate his conversa- 
tion, if he had touched upon his books, would have been 
heathen Greek; and to epeak the truth plainly, without 
knowing a letter of that language, he knew more about 
the Greoks, than nine tenths of the clergy at that time, 
including all the dissenters, and than nine tonths of the 
school-imasters also, 

Our good Daniel hud none of that confidence which 
so usually and so unpleasantly characterises self-taught 
men. In fact he was by no incans aware of the extent 


of his acquirements, all that he knew in this kind hav- 


ing been acquired for amusement not for use. He had 
never attempted to teach himself any thing. These 
books had lain in his way in boyhood, or fallen in it 
afterwards, and the perusal of them, intently as it was 
followed, was always accounted by him to be nothing 
more than recreation. None of his daily business had 
ever becn neglected for it; he cultivated his fields and 
his garden, repaired his walls, looked to the stable, 
tended his cows and salved his sheep, as diligently and 
as contentedly as if he had possessed neither capacity 
nor inclination for any higher emoloyments, Yet 
Daniel was one of those men, who, if disposition and 
aptitude were not overruled by circumstances, would 
have grown pale with study, instead of being bronzed 
and hardened by sun and wind and rain. There were 
in him undeveloped talents which might have raised 
him to distinction as an antiquary, a virtuoso of the 
Royal Society, a poct, or a theologian, to which ever 
course the bias in his ball of fortune Lad inclined. But 
he had not a particle of envy in his composition. He 
thought indeed that if he had had grammar learning 
in his youth, like the curate, he would have made more 
use of it; but there was nothing either of the sourness 
or bitterness (call it which you please) of repining in 
this natural reflection. 

Never indeed was any man more contented with 
doing his duty in that state of life to which it had 
pleased God to call him. And well he might be so, 
for no man ever passed through the world with less to 
disquiet or to sour him. Bred up in habits which se- 
cured the continuance of that humble but sure inde- 
pendence to which he was born, he had never known 
what it was to be anxious for the future. At the age 
of twenty-five ho had brought home a wife, the daugh- 
ter of a little landholder like himself, with fifteen pounds 
for her portion: and the true-love of his youth proved 
to him a faithful helpmate in those years when the 
dream of life is over, and we live in its realities. If at 
any time there had been some alloy in his happiness, it 
was when there appeared reason to suppose that in him 
his family would be extinct; for though no man knows 
what parental feelings are till he has experienced them, 
and Daniel therefore knew not the whole value of that 
which he had nover enjoyed, the desire of progeny is 
natural to the heart of man; and though Daniel had 
neither large estates, nor an illustrious name to trans. 
iit, it was an unwelcome thought that the little portion 
of the earth which had belonged to his fathers time out 
of mind, should pass into the possession of some stran- 
ger, who would tread on their graves and his own with- 
out any regard to the dust that lay beneath. That 
uneasy apprehension was removed after he had been 
married fifteen years, when to the great joy of both pa- 
rents, because they had long ccased to entertain any 
hope of such an event, their wishes were fulfilled in 
the birth of a son. ‘This their only child was healthy, 
apt and docile, to all appearance as happily disposed 
in mind and body asa father’s heart could wish, 
they had fine weather for winning their hay or shearing 
their corn, they thanked God for it; if the season 
proved unfavourable, the labour was only a little the 
more and the crop a little the worse, ‘Their stations 
secured them from want, and they lad no wish beyond 
it. What more had Daniel to desire? 

The following passage in the divine Du Bartas he 
used to read with peculiar satisfaction, applying it to 
himself:— 


“O thrico, thrice happy he, who shuns the cares 
Of city troubles, and of state affairs; 
And, serving Ceres, tills with his own team, 
His own free land, left by his friends to him! 


« Nover pelo envy’s poisony heads do hive 
To gnaw his hearts nor vulturo avarice: 
His fields’ bounds, bound his thoughts: he never sups 
For nectar, poison mixed in silver cups; 
Noither in golden plattors doth he lick 
For swoet ambrovia deadly arsenic: 
His hand's his bow! (better than plate or glass) 
The silver brook his sweetest hippocrass: 
Milk, choese and fruit, (fruits of his own ondeavour,) 
Drest without dressing, hath he ready ever. 


* False counsellors (conceulors of the law) 
Turncoat attorneys that with both hands draw; 
Sly pettifoggers, wranglers at the bar, 
Proud purse-leeches, harpies of Westminster, 
With foigned-chiding, and foul jarring noise, 
Break not his brain, nor interrupt his joys; 
But cheerful birds chirping him swect good-morrows 
With nature's music do beguile his sorrows; 








Teaching the fragrant forests day by day 
The diapason of their heavenly lay. 

“ His wandering vessel, reeling to and fro 

On th’ ireful ocean (as the winds do blow) 

With sudden tempest is not overwhurled, 

To seek his sad death in another world: 

Put leading all his life at home in peace, 
Always in sight of his own smoke, no seas 

No other seas he knows, no other torrent, 

Than that which waters with its silver current 
His native meadows: and that very earth 

Shall give him burial which first gave him birth. 

“ To summon timely sleep, he doth not need 
/Ethiop’s cold rush, nor drowsy poppy-sced; 
Nor keep in consort (as Mecenas did) 
Luxurious villains—(viols I should have said); 
But on green carpets thrum’d with mossy bever, 
Fringing the round skirts of his winding river, 
The stream’s mild murmur, as it gently gushes, 
His healthy limbs in quiet slumber hushes. 

“ Drum, fife, and trumpet, with their loud alarms, 
Make him not start out of his sleep, to arms; 
Nor dear respect of some great gencral, 

Him from his bed unto the block doth call. 
The crested cock sings ‘Hunt-is-up’ to him, 
Limits his rest, and makes him stir betime, 
To walk the mountains and the flow’ry meads 
Impearl’d with tears which great aurora sheds. 


“ Never gross air poisoned in stinking streets, 
To choke his spirit, his tender nostril meets; 
But th’ open sky where at full Lreath he lives, 
Still keeps him sound, and still new stomach gives. 
And death, dread serjeant of the eternal judge, 
Comes very late to his sole-seated lodge.” 





CHAPTER VII. P. I. 

Rustic Philosophy—An Experiment upon Moonshine. 

It is not however for man to rest in absolute con- 
tentment. He is born to hopes and aspirations as the 
sparks fly upward, unless he has brutified his nature, 
and quenched the spirit of immortality which is his 
portion. Having nothing to desire for himself, Daniel’s 
ainbition had taken a natural direction and fixed upon 
his son. Ile was resolved that the boy should Le made 
a scholar; not with the prospect of advancing him in 
the world, but in the hope that he might become a 
philosopher, and take as much delight in the books 
which he would inherit as his father had done before 
him. Riches and rank and power appeared jn his 
judgment to be nothing when compared to philosophy; 
and herein he was as true a philosopher as if he had 
studied in the porch, or walked the groves of Academus. 

It was not however for this—for he was as little 
given to talk of his opinions as to display his reading 
—but for his retired habits, and general character, and 
some odd practices into which his bouks had led him, 


¢| that he was commonly called Flossofer Daniel by his 


neighbours, The appellation was not affixed in deri- 
sion, but respectfully and as his due; fur he bore his 
faculties too meekly ever to excite an envious or an ill- 
natured feeling in any one. Rural Flossofers were not 
uncommon in those days, though in the progress of so- 
ciety they have disappeared like Crokers, Bowyers, 
Lorimers, armourers, running footmen, and other do- 
scriptions of men whose occupations are gone by, But 
they wore of a different order from our Daniel. They 
wore usually philomaths, students in astrology, or tho 
celestial science, and not unfrequently empiries or 
downright quacks, Between twenty and thirty al- 
manacs used to be published every year by men of this 
doscription, some of them versed enough in wathema- 
tics to have done honour to Cambridye, had the fates 
allowed; and others such proficients in roguery, that 
they would have done equal honour to the whipping- 
vost, 
A man of a different stamp from oither came in de. 
clining life to settlo at Ingleton in the bumble capacity 
of school-imaster, a little before young Daniel was ca- 

able of more instruction than could be given him at 
some, Richard Guy was his name; he is the person to 
whom the lovers of old rhyme are indebted for the pre- 
servation of the old puem of Flodden Field, which ho 
transcribed from an ancient manuscript, and which 
was printed from his transcript by Thomas Ghont of 
York. In his way through the world, which had not 
been along the king's high Dunstavle road, Guy had 
picked up a competent share of Latin, a little Groek, 


somo practical knowledge of physic, and more of its 
theory; astrology cnough to cast a nativity, and more 
acquaintance with alchemy than has often been pos- 
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sessed by one who never burnt his fingers in its pro- 
cesses. These acquirements were grafted on a disposi- 
tion as obliging as it was easy; and he was beholden to 
nature for an understanding so clear and quick, that it 
might have raised him to some distinction in the world 
if be had not been under the influence of an imagina- 
tion at once lively and credulous. Five and fifty years 
had taught him none of the world’s wisdom ; they had 
sobered his mind without maturing it; but he hada 
wise heart, and the wisdom of the heart is worth all 
other wisdom. 

Danijel was too far advanced in life to fall in friend- 
ship; he felt a certain cegree of attractiveness in this 
person’s company; there was however so much of what 
may better be called reticence than reserve in his own 
quiet habitual manners, that it would have been long 
before their acquaintance ripened into any thing like 
intimacy, if an accidental circumstance had not brought 
out the latent sympathy which on both sides had till 
then rather been apprehended than understood, They 
were walking together one day when young Daniel, 
who was then in his sixth year, looking up in his fa- 
ther’s face, proposed this question: * Will it be any harm, 
father, if I steal five beans when next I go into Jona- 
than Dowthwait’s, if I can do it without any one’s see- 
ing me?” 

“ And what wouldst thou steal 
reply, “when any body woul 
when thou knowest there are 

“ But it wo’nt do to hav 
boy replied. “ They are 
Uncle William gays, 
every wart, and ti¢ 
carry them to a place wh 
drop them, and walk awa 
behind me. And then the w 
and come upon the hands of the 
the beans.” 


“ Nay boy,” the father made answer, “that charm 
was never taught by ite witch! If thy warts are 
a trouble to thee, t uld be a trouble to any one 
elso; and to get rid Of am evil from ourselves, Daniel, 
by bringing it upon a er, is against our duty to our 
neighbour. Have nothing to do with a charm like 
that!” 

“ May I steal a piece of raw beef then,” rejoined the 
boy, * and rub the warts with it and bury it? For uncle 
ways that will do, and as tho beef rots, so the warts will 
waste away.” 

“Daniel,” said the father, “ those can be no lawful 
charms that begin with stealing; I could tell thee how 
to cure thy warts in a better manner. There is an in- 
fallible way, which is by washing the hands in moon- 
shine, but then the moonshine must be caught in a 
bright silver basin. You wash and wash in the basin, 
and a cold moisture will be felt upon the hands, pro- 
ceeding from the cold and moist rays of the moon.” 


The experiment was duly tried; schoolmaster, 
father and son retired to a place out of observa- 
tion, and in a barber’s basin scoured bright, lit- 
tle Daniel * washed his hands in moonshine,’’ 
and as the child got rid of his warts in three or 


for ?’’ was the 
to thee, and 
>” 













her,” the 


looking 
y from me, 
n that picks up 


four months, all parties disregarding the lapse of 


time at first, and afterwards fairly forgetting it, 
agreed that the remedy had been effectual. 


CHAPTER VIII P. I. 
A Wind Schoolmaster and a Happy School Boy. 


From this time the two flossofers wore friends, 
Daniel seldom went to Ingleton without looking in 
upon Guy, if it were between school hours, Guy, on 
his part, would walk as far with him on the way back 
as the tether of his own time allowed, and frequently 
on Saturdays and Sundays he strolled out and tuok a 
seat by Daniel's fire side, Even the woarying occupa. 
tion of hearing one generation of urchins after another 
repeat a-)-ab, hammering the first rules of arithmetic 
into leaden heads, and pacing like a horse in a mill tho 
samo dull dragging round day after day, had neither 
diminished Guy's good nature, nor lessened his love for 
children. He had from the first conceived a liking for 
young Daniel, both because of the right principle which 
wasevinced by the manner in which he proposed the ques. 
tion concerning stealing the beans, and of the profound 

ravity (worthy of a flossofer's son) with which he be- 
ane in the affair of the moonshine. All that he saw 
and heard of him tended to confirm this favourable pze- 
possession; and the boy, who had been taught to read 








in the Bible and in Stowe’s Chronicle, was committed 
to his tuition at seven years of age. 

Five days in the week (for in the north of England 
Saturday as well as Sunday is a Sabbath to the school- 
master) did young Daniel, after supping his porringer 
of oat-meal pottage, set off to school, with a little bas- 
ket, containing his dinner, in his hand. This provision 
usually consisted of cat-cake and cheese, the latter in 
goodly proportion, but of the most frugal quality, what- 
ever cream the milk afforded having been consigned to 
the butter tub. Sometimes it was a piece of cold bacon 
or of cold pork; and in winter there was the luxury 
of a shred pie, which is a coarse north country edition 
of the pie abhorred by puritans. The distance was in 
those days called two miles; but miles of such long 
measure that they were for him a good hour’s walk at 
a cheerful pace. He never loitered on the way, being 
at all times brisk in his movement, and going to school 
with a spirit as light as when he returned from it, like 
one whose blessed lot it was never to have expericuced, 
and therefore never to stand in fear of severity or un- 
kindness. For he was not more a favourite with Guy 
for his docility, and regularity, and diligence, than he 
was with his schoolfellows fur his thorough good na- 
ture and a certain original oddity of humour. 

There are some boys who take as much pleasure in 
exercising their intellectual faculties, as others do 
when putting forth the power of arms and legs in 
boisterous exertion. Young Danicl was from his chiid- 
hood fond of books. William Dove used to say he was 


a chip of the old block ; and this hereditary disposition 


was regarded with much satisfaction by both parents, 
Dinah having no higher ambition nor better wish for 
her son, tuan that he might prove like his father in all 
things. ‘This being the bent of his nature, the boy hav- 
ing a kind master as well as a happy home, never 
tasted of what old Lilly calls (and well might call) the 
wearisome bitterness of the scholar’s learning. He was 
never subject to the brutal discipline of the Udals and 
Busbys, and Bowyers and Parrs, and other less noto. 
torious tyrants who have trodden in their steps; nor 
was any of that inhuman injustice ever exercised upon 
him to break his spirit, for which it is tobe hoped Dean 
Colet has paid in purgatory;—to be hoped, I say, be- 
cause if there be no purgatory, the dean may have gone 
farther and fared worse. ing the only Latiner in 
the school, his lossons were heard with more interest 
and less formality. Guy observed his progross with 
almost as much delight and as much hope as Daniel 
himself. A school-master who likes his vocation feels 
toward the boys who deserve his favour something 
like a thrifty and thriving father toward the children 
for whom he is scraping together wealth; he is con- 
tented that his humble ent patient industry should 
produce fruit not for himself, but for them, and looks 
with pride to a result in which it is impossible for him 
to partake, and which in all likelilood he may never live 
to see. Even some of the old phlebotomists have had 
this feeling to redeein them. 


(To be continued.) 


oe 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Letters of John Randolph to a Young Relative ; 
embracing a series of years from Early Youth 
to Mature Manhood, 1 vol., 18mo. Philadel- 
phia: Carey, Lea& Blanchard. 1834. Fourth 
notice, 


We find that if all the pages marked in our 
copy of Randolpl’s Letters were to be inserted, 
we should fill this Journal for many weeks ; there 
is much variety of manner in the volume, and 
perhaps many will think we have overrated the 
productions of his pen; but on a second perusal 
of the passages marked, we find our first impres- 
sions fully confirmed, Of the extent and variety 
of the accomplishments of Mr. R.’s mind, few 
who did not know him intimately could have 
been aware. He knew more on local English 
topics than most residents of the places which 
were casually introduced in conversation, and 
often confounded his companions at a dinner- 
table with a display of information, which for 
them not to know was profound ignorance, but 
in him only an elegant acquisition. ‘The follow- 





ing letter, dated from Georgetown in 1817, ex- 
hibits the early studies of the writer :— 


“J think you have never read Chaucer. Indeed, I 

have sometimes blamed myself for not cultivating your 
imagination, when you were young. It is a dangerous 
quality, however, forthe possessor. But if from my 
life were to be taken the pleasure derived from that fa- 
culty, very little would remain. Shakspeare, and Mil- 
ton, and Chaucer, and Sponser, and Plutarch, and the 
Arabian Night’s Entertainments, and Don Quixote, 
and Gil Blas, and Tom Jones, and Gulliver, and Robin. 
son Crusoe, ‘and the tale of Troy Divine, have made 
up more than half of my worldly enjoyment. To these 
ought to be added Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Ariosto, 
Dryden, Beaumont and Fletcher, Southern, Otway, 
Congreve, Pope’s Rape and Eloisa, Addison, Young, 
Thomson, Gay, Goldsmith, Gray, Collins, Sheridan, 
Cowper, Byron, sop, La Fontaine, Voltaire, (Charles 
XII., Mahomed, and Zaire;) Rousseau, (Julie,) Schiller, 
Madame de Stael—but, above all, Burke. 
“One of the first books I ever read was Voltaire’s 
Charles XII.; ebout the same time, 1780-1, I read the 
Spectator; and used to steal away to the closet con- 
taining them. The letters from his correspondents were 
my favourites. I read Humphrey Clinker also; that 
is, Win’s and Tabby’s letters, with great delight, for I 
could spell, at that age, pretty correctly. Reynard the 
Fox, came next, I think; then Tales of the Genii and 
Arabian Nigits. This last, and Shakspeare, were my 
idols. I had read them with Don Quixote, Gil Blas, 
Quintus Cartius, Plutarch, Pope's Humer, Robinson 
Crusoe, Gulliver, Tom Jones, Orlando Furioso, and 
Thomson's Seasons, before [ was cleven years of ago; 
also, Goldsmith's Roman History, 2 vols. 8vo., and an 
old history of Braddock’s war. When trot eight years 
old, I used to sing an old ballad of his defeat: — 


**On the 6th day of July, in the year sixty-five, 

At two in tho evening, did our forces arrive ; 

When the French ond the Indians in ambush did /ay— 
And there was great slaughter of our forces that day.’ ” 


“ About elevon, 1754-5, Percy’s Reliques, and Chau- 
cer, became great favourites, and Chatterton, and Row. 
ley. Ithen read Young and Gay, Xc.:; Goldsmith | 
never saw until 1787, 

“Pray get my Germany from Hoge, or Mr. Lacy: 
they have it. 

“T have scribbled ata great rate. Do thou likewise. 


“Joun Ranpoirn. 
“Mr. T. B. Dudloy, 


“T have becn reading Lear these two days, and in- 
cline to prefer it to all Shakspeare’s plays. In that and 
Timon only, it has been said, the bard was in earnest. 
Read both—the first especially.” 


That Mr. Randolph was sometimes totally 
deranged, the following note from Dr. Dudley, 
the recipient of these Jetters, proves :— 


“This letter was written during a lucid interval of 
alienation of mind; which, for the first time, amounted 
to positive delirium. Fits of caprice and petulance, 
following days of the deepest gloom, had, for years pre- 
viously, overshadowed his mind, evincing the existence 
of some corroding caro, fur which he neither sought, nor 
would receive, any sympathy. 

“For many weeks, his conduct towards myself, who 
was tho only inmate of his household, had been marked 
by contumelious indignities, which it required almost 
heroic patience to endure; oven when aided by a warm 
and affectionate devotion, and an anxious wish to allo- 
viate the _— of such amind in ruins, All hope of 
attaining this end finally failed; and, when ho found 
that I would no longer remain with him, the above let. 
ter was written: it is almost needless to say, with what 
effect. I remained with him two years longer. 

“The truth and beauty of the oastern allegory, of tho 
man endowed with two souls, was never more forcibly 
exemplified than in his case, In his dark days, when 
the evil genius predominated, the austere vindictiveness 
of his feelings towards those that a distompered fancy 
depicted as enemies, or as delinquent in truth or honour, 
was horribly severe and remorseless, 

“Under such circumstances of mental alienation, | 
sincerely believe, (if it may not appear irrevercnt,) that 
had our blessed Saviour, accompanied by his holy mo- 
ther, condescended to become again incarnate, revisited 
the earth, and been domiciliated with him one week, 
he would have imagined the former a rogue, and the 
latter no better than sho should be. 





“On the contrary, when the benevolent gonius had 
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the ascendant, no one ever knew better how to feel and 
express the tenderest kindness, or to evince, in coun- 
tenance and manner, gentler benevolence of heart.” 


With one more characteristic extract we must 
conclude, with the sad remark, that a coolness 
eventually grew up between Mr. Randolph and 
this once beloved nephew, who received nota 
cent from the uncle at his death, though he calls 
him constantly his son! 


“ You speak of my leaving this place, as if it were 
in my power to do it at will. Unless I could find a 
purchaser for it, I must remain a prisoner here, proba- 
bly for the brief remainder of my life ; although entirely 
unable to attend to my affairs. I have twice mounted 
my horse and rode down to Colonel C.’s, and staid all 
night, being unable to endure the want of society any 
lounger. On one of these occasions, | saw his lately 
married daughter. The vers thought of meeting with 
any person who cares a straw for my existence, tightens 
my chest and swells my throat. It gives me somewhat 
the same sensation that J felt after poor Randolph's 
death, the first time I took the road to Obslo, below 
B.'s. If I did not fear tiring out the weleome of my 
friends, | would go to Amelia for a week or ten days. 
and yet the return would be but so much the more bit- 
ter. Use reconciles me to it a little; but the first few 
days after I get home, are almost intolerable. God's 
will be done! This is a better reliance, believe ime, 
than ‘submission to the power of destiny,’ of which you 
speak.” 





Hours of Devotion: translated from the 13th German 
By a Member of the American Institute of 


edition. 


Letters. Philadelphia. 1834. 


This translation of a very popular German work me- 
rits, and will receive, the approbation of the public; in 
some of its pages we are strongly reminded of “ The 
Economy of Human Life.” 
the English may be improved. 





The Kentuckian in New York, or the Adventures of Three 


Southerns. By a Virginian. 2 vols.,12mo. Harpers. 


So long as such expressions as “I’m Le flambergas‘ed,” 
&e. &e. are popular with the “reading public,” this 


book will be saleable, but no- longer. 


—-— 


VARIETIES. 


Dufief, well known in this city as the author of Na- 
ture Displayed, died during the last month, in London. 

Richard Lander:has perished at last in Africa. 

Gibbon has somewhere said, that he would not ex- 
change the love of reading, for all the riches of the 
east The sentiment is not only noble but just. What 
pleasure is so pure, so cheap, so constant, so inde- 
pendent, so worthy avrational being? But we cannot 
mingle much with mankind, witiout meeting, among 
a large proportion of those with whom we are convers- 
ant, an opinion expressed or implied, that books are, 
for the most part, an useless incumbrance upon our 
tine and our faculties. They value nothing which 
does not increase what they call practical wisdom, 
and which does not tend to advance them in life, by 
rendering them expert in the common affairs of daily 
occurrence, 

It must be admitted that books, more especially with 
those who are much oecupied with them, seldom pro- 
duce these effects, They rather abstract the mind, and 
absorb those minute attentions to surrounding trifles, 
which are inomentarily necessary for one, who would 
obtain credit of the mob for obtaining what they please 
to dnnominate “ good common sense.” 

There have been many definitions of common sense, 
but it truly means perhaps, nothing more than an un- 
educated judgment, arising from a plain und coarse 
understanding, exercised upon common concerns, and 
rendered effective rather by experience, than by any 
regular process of the intellectual powers, If this be 
the proper meaning of them, we cannot wender that 
hooks are little fitted for its cultivotion, Nor is the 
deficiency at. all disereditable to them.—Sir Kgerton 
Bridges. 

Through books we converse with the dead ; bring 
remote ages to communicate with each other, and 
impel the selected wisdom of distant periods into col- 
lision, Through books, we preserve memorials of the 


In another edition some of 


progress of language, the gradual refinements of sen- 
timent, and the changes of time.—/bid. 

The six largest libraries in Europe contain the fol- 
lowing number of volumes and manuscripts :— 


Vols. MS8. 

Royal Library of Paris . . . 450,000 85,000 
and 500,000 pamphlets. 

Bodleian, Oxford . . . 420,000 30,000 
Munich University . . 400,000 9,060 
Vatican, at Rome . . . 100,000 40,000 
Gottingen University. . . 300,000 5,000 
British Museum . ° 180,000 120,000 


Besides the Museum, there are the under-mentioned 
in England :—Cambridge University; Advocates’, Edin- 
burgh; Sion College, and Dublin University; and, in 
London, the Library of the Royal Institution, the Lon- 
don Institution, and five or six others. The Advocates’ 
Library, at Edinburgh, contains 100,000 volumes, be- 
sides ancient MSS., and a cabinet of scarce and valu- 
able medals, The public libraries of Paris, open daily 
to all classes, contain nearly a million of voluines, be- 
sides 100,000 MSS. 

There iv great similarity between the Gil Blas of 
Lesage and the Peter Simple of Captain Marryat. They 
both start in life raw and unworldly youths; both are 
lads of sense without their suspecting it; and as their 
characters unfold, if Gil Blas is found to possess more 
espiéglerie, Peter has infinitely more humour, and there 
is a bonhommie and gallantry about the latter that the 
other sadly wants, That the gallant author has hit, 
with natural wit, the national taste, the rapid sale of 
two editions fully evinces.—Paris paper. 

Macedo, a Portuguese dramatist, printed one hundred 
and six, and left thirty-one manuscript plays. Marino, 
a friend of Lopez, wrote nearly as many. Lopez was 
in the Spanish Armada, an extoller of the Duke of Alva, 
and he wrote a pvem, traducing Drake as a dragon 
dealing with the devil, and Elizabeth as a harlot, &. 

William Herschel, the celebrated astronomer, and 
discoverer of Gecrgium Sidus, was originally a musi- 
cian ; and it was to his talent in this line that he was 
chiefly indebted for support in the commencement of 
his career. During his residence at Genoa, finding 
h.mself much embarrassed for want of sufficient money 
to pay his passage to England, he applied tu Mr. 
Langle, whom he had known at Naples, and who was 
then director of the concerts given by the nobles of 
Genoa. Mr. Langle kindly obtained for him the use 
of the rooms ; and Mr. Hersche! gave a concert in them, 
in which he himself performed a quatuor, by means of 
a harp and two French horns, which he had fastened 
to his shoulders. The singularity of the entertainment 
attracted a great number of persons, and the musician 
received more than sufficient to pay the expenses of his 
journey. It is a fact not generally known, that Mr, 
Herschel was a candidate for the place of organist at 
St. George’s church, Liverpool. The late Mr. John 
Casson, who was blind, was the successful candidate on 
that occasion. 

—<>>_— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Key & Biddle will publish immediately an edition of 
the “ Blue Book.” 

A new novel of a singular character is about to be 
published by the Messrs, Carvill, of New York, the sub- 
ject of which is the American whale fishery. It bears 
the title of * Meriam Coffin, or the Whale Fisherman.” 

“The Republic of Letters’’ is the title of a new pe- 
riodical issued in New York. 

—-- 


List of New Books published in Loidon to the 
latest dates. 


Egypt and Mahommed, or Travels in the Valley of 
the Nile, by James Augustus St. John, 2 vols., 8vo. 
The Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall, by the 
author of “ Richelicu,” &c.,.3 vols. A History of 
Egyptian Mummies, and an Account of the Worship 
and Embalming of the Sacred Animals by the Egyp- 
tians, by T. J. Pettigrew, 4to. Necessity of Popular 
Education, as a National Object, by James Simpson, Ad- 
vocate,12mo. Christianity and Polytheism contrasted, 
by Ross D. Mangles, 8vo. Treatise on the Progress of 
Literature, and its Effects on Society, 8vo, The Cru- 
saders, Vol. IL., by Thomas Keightley, 12ino. The Prac- 
tice by Justices and Plaint in the County Court, by G. 
B. Mansel, Esq.y12mo. A Guide to the German Lan- 
guages, by Professor Bramsen, 18mo0. The Channel 
Islands; Jorxey, Guernsey, Alderney, &c., by H. D. In- 
glis, 2 vols, 8vo, The Naval Sketch Book, 2d series, 
by the author of “ Tales of a Tar,” 2 vols. Popular 








Tales and Kegends of the Irish Peasantry, by S. Lover, 
12mo. The Sacred Harp, 2d series. The Art of being 
Happy, by B. H. Draper, 18mo. Draper’s Life of Wil- 
liam Penn, 24mo. Gutzslaff’s Three Voyages along 
the Coast of China in 1831-2-3, post 8vo. Flora Boreali 
Americana, or Botany of the Northern Parts of British 
America, by W. J. Hooker, Vol. I., 4to. India,a poem, 
by a Young Civilian of Bengal, 8vo. Scenery of the 
Rivers of Norfolk, by J. W. Robberds, Jr. Esq., 4to, 
Mrs. Austin’s Translation of Cousin’s Report on Edn. 
cation. Husenbeth’s Guide to the Wine Cellar, 12mo. 
Divarication of the New Testament, by Thomas Wirg- 
man, 2d edition, 8vo. Norway, Views of Wild Scenery, 
and Journal, by Edward Price, Esq.,4to. Speeulation, 
a novel, by the author of * Traits and Traditions of 
Portugal,” 3 vols. The Sacred Classics, Vol. V.; Bishop 
Hall’s Select Works, 12mo. Pastorals of the Seasons, 
and other Poems, by H..C. Wilson, Esq., 8vo. The 
London Spring Annual, Pictorial and Lyrical, for 
1834, 4to. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin announces as being in the 
press, the sccond volume of the History of the British 
Colonies, embracing the West Indies. 

In Press—London. 

Two Years at Sea; being the narrative of a recent 
voyage to the Swan River. By Miss Jane Roberts. 

Archeographia: being a series of papers on severa! 
antiquarian ands ific subjects relating to, or con- 
nected withy: and Chronology of the Jews, 












Egyptia eeks, Chinese, and other an- 

cient na teal History of the Universe; 

and the Civilisation, and Know- 
{ M.R.S.L. 
Publications. 


ckit York, or the Adventures of 
Three Southerns. "By a Virginian. 2 vols., 12mo. New 
York : Harpers. 
Uncle Philips’s Conversation with Young Persons, 
No. 20 Boys’ and Girls’ Library, New York: Harpers. 
The Atlantic Club Bookg being sketches in prose 
and verse, by various authors, 2 vols., 12mo. New 
York: Harpers. : 
Letters from the Canary Islands. By Daniel G. 


Browne. Boston. 

The Nurse’s Manual. By R. S. Kissam. 12mo. 
Hartford: Cook & Co. 1834. 

Family Prayers. By the Rey. Wm. Mead, D. D. 


12mo. Alexandria, D.C. 1834, 

Mrs. Butler (lately Miss Fanny Kemble) has written 
a work on America, which will be published immedi- 
ately by Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

A Letter to his Countrymen. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
(Exculpatory and Politieal.) Small 8vo. New York: 
John Wiley. 1834. 

Observations on the Culture of the Vine, &c. By 8. 
J. Fisher. 12mo. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 1834, 


—=— 

Fashionable Watering Places—The ensuing volume 
of the “ Library” will commence with a new work, just 
printed in London, entitled “ Bubbles from the Bran- 
nens of Nassau, by an old man,” being a description of 
the fashionable German watering places, including the 
celeLrated Seltzer spring, &c. It is a very pleasing jeu 
d’esprit, interspersed with many shrewd remarks, and 
amusing descriptions of the higher classes of German 
society. The work is curious and valuable for the 
freshness and vivacity of the style as well as the novelty 
of the scenes described. 

We may say here that the continued increase of pa- 
tronage bestowed on this periodical, calls for an ac- 
knowledgment from its projectors and will stimulate 
them to unweuaried industry in catering for its readers. 
No diminution of public upprobation is perceived; on 
the contrary, we have considerable daily additions to 
the long list of subscribers. 

—_— 
BINDING. 

With the present number the first volume of 1834 
closes; those who wish to preserve the * Library,” and 
to have it neatiy and strongly bound, ean have it pro- 
perly attended to by leaving the numbers at this office. 
Those who have the previous two volumes will proba- 
bly prefer to have this labelled as Vol. III, but being 
complete in itself, new subscribers can label it ae Part 


1, 1834, 
A. WALDIE. 








